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The People Chosen to Renew the Face 
of the Earth 

T never shall forget the emotion which filled me at the 
* sight of London. There she sat, the great empress of 
the seas, .giving laws to isles and continents, stretching 
afar over kings and peoples, not like those of old, the rod 
of oppression, but the beneficent sceptre of her riches and 
her liberty. 

I look across the ocean, and tlieiA again I find this Anglo- 
Saxon race clad in like grandeur under forms the most 
unlike.. It is, I love to think, the people chosen of’God 
to renew the face of the earth, and to prepare for those 
old truths and institutions which cannot pass away newer 
and more enduring garments. Pthe Hyacinthe of France 
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If we arc .to count our blessings in this year of 
1 -fatc v ? surely the long hours' of- sunlight will • 
be blessing Number One.. ► 

It was a wise, act that gave the nation more 
daylight for its working life than it has had avail¬ 
able before ; it must have been equal to millions 
of days of labour in our hour of need. But far 
above that is the value of the sunshine of these 
long days in the lives of a people hard-pressed 
and .over-strained by the bitter burden of facing 
almost alone the most malignant enemy the 
human race has known. 

Our Glittering Gold 

There is no visible power that acts, more like 
' magic than the sun. Let it burst through the clouds 
and we fling away depression. Let it fill the 
world with its golden beams and our troubles are 
scattered like the wind. Even a pessimist is 
a tolerable' creature on a sunny day. It is worth 
while to tlfhik of , this central-wonder of the 
Universe which means so much to us and it is 
good to turn our thoughts from battlefields and 
bombs to sonic of those eternal things that will be ‘ 
working in men's lives when ,our children are 
thanking God for these great days. ■ v . 

He who wakes with the dawn and steals an 
hoijr of sunlight from his sleep gives himself 
something that is better than gold. No million¬ 
aire could give us more. 

An hour of sunlight ! It means for every one of 
us a treasure no riches can equal. The riches • 
of the poor are rare and everlasting if .we only 
seek them; wc find them in the fields on any. 
summer day, in the garden and the wood, over 
the gate where the bluebells nod their heads and 
the daffodils dance. We sec ^tliem hanging on 
.the trees, spreading themselves across the heath, 
creeping over the old stone wall. The best 
things in the world are free r all who will; and , 
the sun—he is our millionaire, from whom comes 
all that we have from the earth; to whose bright "• 
light we owe all the glory of the world by day and 
the moon by night. We love to be hr his great 
company ; it is our day of glittering gold. 

The World of Dark Nights 

Civilisation has much to answer for, and one*" 
of its sins has been that it* drove the* people 
out of the sun; It is civilisation that has driven 
us out at night and kept us busy at our work 
long after the sun has gone down. It is civilisa-- 
tion that has sent us late to bed and brought \is 
down late in the morning, for in the days before 
gas came to light up the world men lived a natural 
day, waking with sunrise and sleeping at sunset. 

jyjATDS used to rise at three in the morning; the 
student would begin prayers at five and 
study from six till ten. John Wesley would preach 
to a village congregation at five in the morning 
(though it is said that William Blake would be 
fast asleep.in a cottage close by!). Dinner was 
at ten and supper at five. Every play that 
Shakespeare saw was played in daylight. People 
sat in little square theatres without roofs, the* sun 
pouring down on them as they sat showing off 
their fine clothes. Queen Elizabeth supped at 
six; it was in the full light of day that she spat 
on ambassadors-and boxed the ears of her cour¬ 
tiers. Merchants would begin the day at six 
or seven and Pepys was at the Admiralty at four. • 
Milton, too, found Paradise with the dawn. 


, But if civilisation robbed men of the sunsliine^she was a Scotsman who was doing it—a Scotsman 
has her virtues; she comes to us laden with . who began life so poor that he made himself a 
blessings. With her flickering tallow candles, her • wooden hat. In the House of Commons, when 
dim little lamps, and then at last with a bright Ihe gas' was first turned on, members of Parlia- 

gas jet, she swept the streets of towns and cities ment used to walk through the corridors feeling 

free of all those fearful men who loved darkness ' the pipes,* expecting them to be hot ; and the 
rather'than light because their deeds were evil. queen was so afraid of gas in Windsor Castle that 

Europe was still shaking with the French Revolu- she asked the man who had beaten Napoleon 

tion when William Murdoch walked home across to cut it off for her ! 

the Cornish moors with a gas lantern and lit his 

cottage at Redruth with gas. came the great change in manners and 

And the light came not a day too soon. It is social ways. The candies*and oil lamps people 

hard for us to realise what that dark world was hung outside their doors gave way to little gas 

like. A man who kept a diary in those days has. lanterns. The old night watchman with his fire- 

told us .that lie used to sit in his coach with his pot, carrying light and calling the hour (twelve 

sword drawn when he had to go out after dark, o'clock and a fine clear night), slowly disappeared. 



A Summer Day by the Sea 


for life was not safe. The invention of gaslight 
did more than all the preachers to transform the 
streets of London, yet there were men in pulpits 
who preached against gas as a thing that would 
profane the churches, as they preached against 
the use of .chloroform as a thing opposed to the 
will of God. . We live and we learn, and we like 
to remember that wise editor who asked in those 
days : “ What has the new light of all the preachers 
done for morality and order in London compared 
with the light of gas ? ” 

B ut . it was easier for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven than for a great idea to 
make its way in the world of indifference and 
ignorance and superstition ; and it was one of 
the greatest scientists of his . age who mocked, at 
gas and said, in a mighty way, “ You might as 
well try to light’London with a slice of the moon/' 
Sir Walter Scott laughed at the idea, though it 


People worked later, dined later, and slowly 
there came about the separation of the natural 
and the working day, so that now wc turn night 
into day, and only one or two of us, though we 
may go to bed with the nightingale, get up with 
the lark. 

And yet if you would knoy/ how lovely this 
world is you must get up with the sun and 
be in at the beginning of “ one of those heavenly 
days that cannot die/’ 

In such an hour the sixn begins his work. He 
brings* us'the breeze from the sea, the dew on the 
grass, the fruits of the orchard, and the flowers 
of the field. With his coming in the morning 
the garden that looks so still is as busy as a work¬ 
shop making engines. The sun pours his light 
and heat down on the leaves, and the plant with 
his help obtains from the air the means of life * 

Continued on page 2 
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Palmyra in Sts Days 
of Splendour 

Palmyka, the Syrian town which has been so much in the 
. news', was one of the famous cities of Roman times. Today 
oil from Irak passes through it in a great pipe, but 20 centuries 
ago all the wealth of the East was passing through it to the West. 

The Arab name of the oasis on a trade treaty of which the in¬ 
scription remains where it was 
set up. 

The Palmyrene soldiers were 
great fighters, the Talmud re¬ 
cording that it was their archers 
who destroyed the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and they helped the 
Jtoman Emperors in their critical 
wars Jigainst the Persians. When 
all seemed lost their king (Odeii- 
athus) was appointed vice- 
emperor of the East by the 
Emperor Gal lien us, and won 
back tlie East for Rome. 


which it stands is. Tadinur, and 
our earliest record of it is in the 
Book of Chronicles, where it is 
stated that Solomon built Tad- 
mor • in the wilderness. Arab 
merchants settled there, and 
about the time of Christ began 
to build for themselves, on the 
hills round the city, magnificent 
tombs which have long been the 
wonder of the traveller." 

Some of the tombs are 
chambers of one storey, entered 
through a handsome portico, 
sculptures of the dead appearing 
with inscriptions on the walls 
within ; others are towers of 
many storeys, one being in feet 
high, 25 feet square; with re¬ 
cesses for 480 coffins in its six 
storeys. - - 

During their lifetime rich citi¬ 
zens set their statues high on 
coltinms in the streets of Pal¬ 
myra itself, in recognition of the 
organisation of a caravan and its 
safe* convoy ; and inscriptions 
remain to recall those adven¬ 
turous days: 

TheTerpple of the Sun^ 

The finest street in Palmyra 
was . the central avenue, 1240 
yards long and lined by 750 pink 
columns of limestone 50 feet 
high, leading to a triumphal 
arch. Close bv, , on a raised 
platform in the centre of a 
colonnaded court, stood a temple 
of Bel, the sun-god, with a row 
of giant columns in front. 

By the time of Pontius Pilate 
the' merchant princes had ack¬ 
nowledged the power of Rome, 
but were practically independent 
for some years after, the Romans 
respecting Palmyra as a buffer 
State between themselves and 
their powerful rival, Parthia. 

Hadrian visited it in the year 


Little News 
Reefs 

r JhiERK . are about 450,000 
farms in this country, pro¬ 
ducing in normal years about 
^200,000,000" worth of , meat 
and crops. 

• Nearly five million British 
workers contribute to the lied 
Cross Penny-a-week Fund, and 
have raised already ^800,000 1 


Wonderful Yew Garden 
For the Nation 


jtkN 



The Warrior Queen 

At the moment of his triumph 
Odenathus and his son were 
assassinated at Horns, a town 
also in the news today, and then 
an extraordinary thing hap¬ 
pened. His wife Zen obi a took 
command of the Palmyrene 
army of 70,000 and invaded 
Egypt and Asia Minor, establish¬ 
ing outposts on the shores of the 
Bosporus. She declared that she 
was acting for the Emperor, but 
the Roman general resisted her 
without avail in Egypt, where sho 
struck coins at Alexandria, claim¬ 
ing the imperial title for herself 
and omitting the portrait of the 
new Roman Emperor Aureliari. 

This was a challenge indeed, 
and Aurelian took it up with all 
liis legions' defeated ZenobiaV 
allies, and eventually captured 
the queen and her son, carrying 
them in triumph to Rome. All 
the people of Palmyra, were put ' 
to the sword and the. walls 
destroyed. Though Aurelian re¬ 
lented and restored the Temple 
of the Sun, Palmyra never re¬ 
gained its ancient: splendour, aft cl 
gradually sank to the condition 
of a poor Arab village with a 
cluster of hovels in the ruined 
courtyard of the temple of the 


A 


130, and seven years later made merchant princes. 

One Hundred & Eleven Years 


^mkuica’s Boston has had ex¬ 
citing and pathetic days. 
It lias some of the oldest build¬ 
ings in the United States and is 
the old home of culture and 
learning there, . It was the 
meeting-place of the revolution¬ 
aries who set the U S on its way, 
and arranged for the Boston Tea 
Party at which the chests of tea 
sent out from the City of London 
were thrown overboard to vindi¬ 
cate those principles of freedom 
against a German King of 
England, 

But there must be'thousands 
of Boston folk who would think 
they have known no sadder day 
than the last day of last April, 

The Clever Baker 
of Cannock 

A baker who hacl a daily 
311 cue for pastries outside his 
- shop at Quinock, Staffordshire, 
nas. hit upon an excellent idea 
for stopping queues. He has 
posted a notice in the window 
saying: The first six in the 
incite will not be served. 


when the famous Boston Trans-, 
script appeared for the last 
time. It has been a good paper 
for xi 1 years and has succumbed 
to tlie pitiless fate that has 
brought so many good things to 
an end in these years of destiny. 

It' lias seen the rise of 'the 
modern world, and some 
American cynic may wonder if 
it has seen, the beginning of its 
fall. When its first number 
appeared on the streets of Boston 
a young man named Emerson was 
preaching liis first sermons in a 
pulpit close by, and Abraham 
Lincoln (like Mr Gladstone) was 
a youth of* 2 r ; General Grant 
was a little fellow of eight, and 
Garibaldi was dreaming of a I Tec 
Italy; nobody had heard of 
John Brown, and no American 
luid ridden in a train or seen 
a steamship sailing into New 
York Harbour. N 

Now this peaceful paper, which 
lias, faithfully recorded news of 
the world for more than* three 
generations, closes down with 
America making up her mind 
whether.she can live in a world 
half-slave/ half-free. 


Tanners in the North have , been 
getting in hay in record time ; they 
are working till midnight in *many 
places, hundreds of holiday makers 
giving their services. 

|f every one of us, men, women, 
and children,.would save half, 
a slice of bread a day we should 
provide shipping space for 
enough steel to make ten thou¬ 
sand 25-ton tanks every year. 

Applications .from--800 school 
children have been received by the 
Bradford Parks Department for- the 
special allotments promised to 
them.' Each plot is 50 square yards, 
and experts will advise the youth¬ 
ful gardeners and give them seeds. 

The British have been sending in 
400 tons of food a day to the people of 
Damascus. The Vichy authorities 
allowed only one day's food supply to 
be kept in the city . • 

N old scholar of .Cheltenham 
College has sent the college 
ten thousand guineas for its 
centenary. 

The Vichy l nuance Min isle r 
says that if nothing happens soon, 
Trance-will be financially paralysed. 

The British War Relief Society • 
in New York has sent 15/000 
toils of clothing and goods to 
England: 

The. wartime strength of building 
societies is reflected in last year’s 
official rciitrns, 'which l show total 
assets of over £750,000,000 ; about 
1,500,000 people were buying homes 
or other properties last year. 

Owing to a shortage of labour 
hop-pickers are to be brought 
to Kent from Wales this year. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

p at roe Leader Teddy Stanley 
of Montreal contributed to 
his school's salvage drive 400 lbs 
of tinfoil which he had been 
saving to” buy an artificial arm, 
his own having been amputated. 

£10 towards a Spitfire Inis been 
raised by two Palmers Green Scouts 
and two friends by a war relics 
exhibition in the Scout Hut. 

Jam-jar collections by Wilt¬ 
shire Scouts and Guides were so 
good that the local garden fruit 
committee had to ask them to 
cease collecting. 


Among all the National Trust 
possessions its new War¬ 
wickshire estate (Packwood 
House) must be one of the most 
attractive. 

It has a hundred acres; in¬ 
cluding meadows, woodland, and 
a - lake, and the- half-timbered 
house was built in Tudor (lavs 
and greatly extended in Charles 
Stuart's, reigp, Beautiful iron 
gates open into a formal garden 
with four gazebos (look-outs) on 
to a paved terrace, and into the 
great yew garden laid out >300. 
years ago to represent the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount. It is the only 
representation of this kind that 
the makers of the King’s England 
volumes remember on their 
journeys to ten thousand places. 

Lovely as a tree itself was the 
inspiration that came to the man 
who planted these yews, for they 
; symbolise that day . and that 
scene when Christ spoke the 
wisest words ever heard by men. 
These trees, through the long' 
centuries associated* with God’s 
Acre, here raise their dark green 
* arms in .splendour, a.mighty host 
of them in solemn array, in the . 
very heart of England. The four 
tallest of them stand nearly 
30 feet high and represent, the 
Evangelists. ; Grouped around 
tlicsc are six tall ones ft) r A post I es, 
and at the fop,, in the* centre 
of a wonderful afhour bn rising 

Fire of the Sea 

. .'Those who are ' fortunate 
enough to have been out in* a 
rowing-boat /on one- / of these 
lovely; sumntcr evenings may 
have .noticed how* the ' o.ars/ 
seemed to be dipping into fire. 
That is - the .phosphorescence 
which fishermen .seek to- avoid 
because it lets the mackerel see 
the nets. 

Boats putting out from Poole 
Harbour (writes a correspondent) 
seek a time “ between the 
lights/’ as they wish to bring 
ashore real fish rather than nets 
full of-fire, 

The Red Cross Cigar Box 

Wq hear of a gentleman who 
rang up the Red Cross the other 
day and said lie had a box 
of cigars they could have for 
their next sale. When the box 
arrived it turned out to be a 
packing case with 8500 ! cigars 
of famous brands. 


ground, is the finest of all these 
noble trees, symbolising Our 
Lord. Below is a host of smaller 
yew trees standing together as 
the multitude, . 

Travellers in times of peace 
who may find themselves at 
Packwood will be interested also 
in a visit to th& church, if not 
for. its own sake, then for what 
happened there: Here on a June 
day in 1706 Michael Johnson, 
bookseller, of Lichfield, married 
.Sara Ford, descendant of an 
ancient race of yeomen in 
Warwickshire. 

• Could Michael dream, \vc 
wonder, that the world would 
remember his ‘ wedding ? And 
yet it was to.be. This bookseller, 
this zealous churchman so full of 
knowledge that country clergy¬ 
men hereabouts thought him an 
oracle of learning, was to become 
the father of that poverty- 
stricken lad who, in tattered 
gown and. wretched shoes, 
treated sneers at Oxford with 
savage scorn, and later won im¬ 
mortality as the biggest, talker 
in the world. The record of Sara 
. Ford's marriage to Michael 
Johnson is in the register here. 
The great Samuel was born 
three years later, and in yet 
another three years, it is said, 
was insisting on going to church 
to listen to the great Sachcvcrcl) 
preaching. So it is said ! 

Strangest Liquid 
on Earth 

Russia is at the moment busy 
disposing ’ of. a mighty enemy, 
but somewhere in Russia a young 
scientist who learnt his science 
among us at Cambridge, Pro¬ 
fessor Kapitza, goes on searching 
for the secrets of the coldest ele¬ 
ment, liquid Helium Number 20. 

He works unscorched by the 
flarqes of war at this strangest 
of the earth’s elements, liquid 
helium, which, though within 
two. degrees or less of the lowest 
temperature possible, remains a 
liquid, but moves as swiftly as a 
gas. *A quart of water weighs 
two pounds ; the same amount 
of liquid helium would weigh 
only live ounces. A film of it 
110 more than a thousandth of 
the thickness of this sheet of 
paper climbs up the sides of the 
vessel containing it almost as 
fast as a bullet flies. 


Every Man s Blessing 


(^uides of tlie St Ignatius 
Company at Preston arc 
cultivating an allotment for the 
family of a man serving, in the 
Navy. 

Hal fan-hour after * sending out 
the l'ievy Cross Call for urgent help 
all the Guides of a Liverpool district 
were in uniform ready to help at a 
Rest Centre for bombed people 
where, among numerous . other jobs, 
the Guides did all the cooking for a 
week-end on camp fires. 

THINGS SEEN 

An egg laid by a pigeon in a 
bomber over the Ruhr during a 
heavy barrage. 

A Kent queue waiting hall an 
hour for birdseed. 


Continued trom page 1 

it grows by day, and at night' 
its work ends with the passing of 
the sun it sleeps until he conics 
again, and it wakes up with the 
dawn so bright and beautiful 
that it is easy to believe the poet 
was right when it seemed to him 
“ that every flower cnjoj'S the 
air it breathes.” 

No man can conceive the full 
power of the heat of the sun. It 
is so great that if you took a 
glacier fifty miles thick* and 
two hundred thousand miles 
long, and shot one of these 
into the sun every second, the 
sun would shrivel it up and melt 
it as you threw it in. The light 
and heat of the sun go out to 
other worlds than ours, some 
so far away that while we go 
round the sun once every year 
these other worlds go round him 


only a few times in a thousand 
years ; and the heat that reaches 
the earth is so small a fraction 
of the whole that the sun could 
afford to give the same amount 
to every man and woman and 
child alive—each one of us, that is, 
could have for ourselves as much 
sunshine as the whole world gets. 

Such is the marvellous source* 
of light, “ God's eldest daughter,” 
as old Andrew Fuller said. It 
is surely, a beneficent thing that 
we .have-had so much of it this 
summer, when we need all that 
Nature can give us. Perhaps 
ive are only..beginning to know 
the glory of this world ; it is 
good to think of the dime that 
is coming. But we must get up 
with the sun to be ready, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven comes 
with the dawn, and he who 
sleeps will miss it. Arthur Mee ; 
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CHANGE OF AIR An Excitement Never Known Before THE BURDEN OF 


FOR THE PYTHON 

Change of air has had a 
remarkable effect on the West 
African python, when trans- 
ported from the Old World 
to the New. • 

The python, like nearly all 
other snakes, lays eggs, though 
there are exceptions, like the 
water snakes. But a python 
in the encouraging surroundings 
of the Central Park Zoo, New 
Yorlc, unexpectedty produced 11 
wriggling pythons alive. This 
is the most remarkable . feat 
recorded of the python, which, 
though not a playful or en¬ 
dearing reptile, has a curious 
habit of rolling itself in a tight 
ball when disturbed, and re¬ 
fusing to unroll. 

THE QUAKER BUILDERS 

At Sib ford Gower, a lovely 
village in Oxfordshire, a band 
of young Quakers have been' 
■repairing derelict cottages to 
shelter homeless people from 
bombed cities. The young 
workers have been camping in 
the cottages, and doing all the 
work themselves. Altogether 30 
cottages In this district have 
been' made habitable and are 
now. in Use, and the amateur 
builders are, planning to extend. 
their activities to Warwickshire 
and neighbouring counties. 

AN UNKNOWN BOMB 

For nearly six months the Revd 
Tyssul Davies of Bristol has been 
reading lessons and saying prayers 
with an uncxploded bomb close by. 
The bomb fell during a winter raid, 
but no oii£ could find it. A crater 
was found in the aisle, and it was- 
assumed that the' bomb had ex¬ 
ploded. • Wliat hacl happened was 
t hat it bad rolled under the organ lof t. 

THE CHAMELEON 
CATFISH 

A d’eserved reputation .for 
changing its colour has attached 
itself to the chameleon for many 
centuries, though its ability has 
of ten. been exaggerated, and its 
reason misunderstood. But the 
way it happens has now been 
explained through the catfish. 

The catfish also changes 
colour, from pale to black and 
from black to pale again ;. but 
while it has two ways of darken¬ 
ing its skin it has : only one'way. 
of paling. The darkening is 
effected through the action of 
nerve ends which, in some may 
produce small dark . bodies on 
the surface of the skin. They are 
sometimes-found in small quan¬ 
tities on our own skins. But the 
catfish disperses them and be¬ 
comes pale again by distributing 
from one of its glands that well- 
known chemical adrenalin which 
gives us a needed spurt of energy.’ 


\ ix America has been talk- 
ing about an. amazing 
rescue in mid-air not long ago 
in California. , 

It happened that Lieutenant 
Walter Osipoff was making a 
practice jump from a transport 
plane over a naval airfield. 
When he leapt overboard the 
automatic release of his para¬ 
chute went out of action and 
he found himself suspended, 
head downwards, under the 
machine. The horrified pas¬ 
sengers tried to pull him to 
safety, but he was held by the 
static line, which had tangled. 


Luckily. the incident was 
seen by. two naval, airmen - on 
the ground, Lieutenant Lowrey 
and Aviation' Machinist 
McCants, who jumped into a 
dive-bomber and faced to 
the rescue. They found, that 
nothing could be done over the 
airfield as the air was too 
rough, so they signalled to the 
transport to .fly out over the 
ocean, arid, 1500 feet up, they 
carried out one of the most 
daring rescues ever’attempted. 

Slowly the two airmen flew 
up under the big transport, arid 
when they were 20 feet from it 


ohe of them leaned over the side 
and pulled the lieutenant, into, 
the cockpit. 

But the most difficult part 
Was yet to come, for there 
were still the lines holding him 
to the machine. Lieutenant 
Lowrey pointed his machine 
straight at them, and snipped 
them neatly with his propeller. 
Then the two heroes flew home 
with Lieutenant Osipoff, who 
must have hardly known, dur¬ 
ing his exciting experience, 
whether he was standing on 
his. head or heels—though^ in 
truth, he was on neither ! 






Students from Winchester College at work on a potato 
field at the Hampshire County Council’s Farm Institute 


THE TERRIER SPIRIT KNOWLEDGE FROM FIVE YORKSHIRE LADS 


During the Government drive 
for more coal (welcome, late as 
it is), among the first men to' 
promise to eclipse all records 
were the miners ^ of Bedlington 
in Northumberland. That seems 
the true spirit of a place with 
ambassadors in thousands of 
homes to which the coal will go. : 

The ambassador is the Bed¬ 
lington terrier, the quaint- 
headed little dog. that has of 
late' years become one of the 
paramount domestic pdts . 4 One* 
of them saved the life .of .a child 
attacked bv a ferocious pig, arid 
the father of the child, Joseph 
Ay ns worth, named his hero ter-, 
rier after Bedlington; where he 
lived, and. since then the North, 
fcountry terrier has been known 
as the Bedlington, ’ : 1 * 


A Floating Power House? 


W/ux the.Normandie‘be turned 
in to an electricity generating 
station ? . . ..... 

The modern method of gener¬ 
ating electricity has been to ’ 
have a few huge power stations 
at v economical ; parts of the 
country, and jo distribute* the 
current to all parts by means of, 
the .grid of overhead cables.’.. 

Among many things the war 
has modified is the idea of the 
power house, and engineers have 4 
thought of a scheme whereby 
floating power plants (electric 
, gene ra ti n g s ta tions in sh i ps) 


could be dispatched to parts of 
the country where,the ordinary 
/ supply might/suddenly be inter¬ 
im pted. T he J aeon a, a sh i p Ini ilt 
* during the last war, has been 
! used as * a floating power, s ta t i 011 
in New England for eleven years, 
arid the General Electric Com¬ 
pany/ of America if now experi - • 
mentirig with a io,ooo-ton ship' 
for the same purpose, ' Even 
the Normandie is now being 
considered from this novel stand¬ 
point, though exactly how to get 
the power to the shore is puzzling 
those concerned not a little. 


THE FISH SHOP 

Chaffingly accused the other day 
by an old customer of selling.young 
herrings as pilchards, a London 
fishmonger replied, “ You need a 
lesson to enable you to tell one fish 
from the. other.” Then, holding 
up a fish by its back fin, lie said, 

** This fish, being a pilchard, hangs 
exactly horizontal. Held in the 
same way, a herring, no matter 
what its size, will always tilt head 
downwards. There is no possibility 
of mistaking the one for the other.” 
The customer paid and apologised. 

THE LIFE-SAVERS 

■ The/ lifeboats have rescued 
more lives during the war Than 
in the last ten years of peace, 
the rescues being 42 a week. 

It is hardly surprising to read 
that tlie flag day for the life¬ 
boats was more successful than 
ever before. The number who 
gave was 7,727,000, and "the 
money in the boxes was ^69,494,, 
nearly two rnillion more people 
and' £26,000 more money'than' 
on any other lifeboat :tlag day. 

THE OLD OVEN 

, Emergency .plans, have. had. some 
■ curious results in , country villages. * 
Not only have old wells, long scaled : 
up “arid' repla ced by water-mains; 
been uncovered, cleaned, arid tested; 
but many other old methods of 
feeding villages have been revived. 

In one hamlet it was found that a 
baker’s oven, last used last century, 
was still in working order. It is now 
to be repaired for use - 


A Leeds schoolmaster was 
waylaid the oTher day by five 
boys. “ Well,” said he, 11 what 
can I do for you, gentlemen ? ” 
u Please, sir,” said the eldest 
bo 3b “ we ‘wondered if you could 
get iis an allotment.” 

It sounded a sensible request, 
and the teacher, headmaster of 
an elementary school, looked, 
into.the matter. He found that, 
the boys knew of a plot which 
had been begun by a man who 
had had to join up. “We 
tho ugh t perhaps. we, co uld carry 
on his work,”, they said. 
r A number'of formalities had 
to be ^attended' to, but within a 
week ' the five lads were given 
permission to cultivate the allot¬ 
ment, and they are now hard at 
work upon it. _ 


THE GRASSHOPPER 

Grasshoppers in some of the 
States of America, notably 
Dakota and Minnesota/ fulfil the 
’ ancient decree of Nature that if 
they are pitchforked out they 
always return. 

After a year of comparative 
freedom from them the two 
States rested on their oars and 
took no steps to check the 
invaders. .But this year the 
grasshoppers have come back in 
force to ravage the crops, and 
reprisals are being taken to stem 
the invasion. The fields of their 
operations are being strewn with 
45,000 ton .5 of poisoned bran and 
( sawdust, and the farmers are 
now hoping for a respite from 
the burden of the grasshopper, 

AN ARAB WELCOME 

There, has come from Arabia 
recently a letter from a Private 
in the Royal Army Pay Corps. 

ITe tells how he and a few 
others travelled a long way in 
The desert, over mountains and 
in the beds of dried-up rivers, till 
they, came to, an Arab village, 
where they received every mark of 
respect and. generous hospitality. 

No sooner had the soldiers 
passed the first house than water 
was brought . for them; and 
later they were conducted to a 
building where the chief men of 
the village talked with them, 
gave them coffee, and they were 
urgently asked to return in two 
months, when the fruit would be 
ripe and they were to gather all 
they required. 

THE CLEVER CROWS 
OF WHATCOTE 

\Ve hear from a farm at \Vhat- 
cote in . Warwickshire that some 
crows stoic the threads of the 
sacks in a barn,- and wove them 
among the twigs of their nest on 
a branch of a high tree. 

When a young farmer climbed 
the tree and tried to dislodge the 
nest with a long fork he found it 
so firm that it could not be moved. 

THE HEDGEHOG 
HELPS 

t Tills note from a boy at Kidder¬ 
minster has reached the Duke of 
Gloucester for the Red Cross. 

Sir, Will you please accept 
this 1 os 6cl for the Red Cross ? 
I collected it by letting my 
friends see my wee hedgehog 
for a penny. I caught him one 
day wlien Nipper, my dog, 
and I went rabbiting. Yes¬ 
terday I went to town 'with 
Mummy’ to get the postal order, 
and when. .1 came back Prince 
had got out and I couldn’t find 
him. I am pleased he- has his 
freedom again after doing liis bit 
for his King and Country. 

Good luck. , 


The Lifeline of Whyalla 


"pm people of Whyalla in South 
Australia are beginning to, 
‘ dream' 0f the gardens, lawns, and, 
swiminirig-pools that .will be 
. theirs in two years; They no' 
longer, look hopelessly at the arid 
brown landscape of this thriving 
port" on Spencer’s,Gu'l f, for they 
know that-* T 200" million gallons’ 
of water are oh their way. 

The rainfall at Whyalla is only 
ten inches a }^ear, and To save the 
town from water famine, and to 
protect some of Australia's most 
valuable war industries, a 240- 
mile pipeline is being built from 


the River Murray to Whyalla, 
which will be one of the Comriion- 
wealth’s.. greatest engineering 
works.' The project, which wit 
cost the South Australia! 
.Government ^3,000/000, will giv< 
work to a thousand men. Th 
pipes will be of steel, lined wit 
concrete.. . 

It - is only'a few years sine 
Whyalla was a small port use 
by the big Broken Hill concer 
for shipping iron ore to the stc 
works. Today steel mills, a 
under construction and slih 
building is a great industry. 
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The Children 


The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism 'of the world 



FROM M/ WINDOW 



Making Things 
More Simple 

r Jpm simpler things are the 
stronger* we are. Stan¬ 
dardisation is making headway. 

In peacetime British manu¬ 
facturers made 17 sizes of bricks; 
now our 850 bookmakers, who 
normally produce 5000 million 
bricks a year, are concentrating 
on two sizes. In peacetime roof 
tiles were put on one at a time ; 
now roofing is being standardised 
and 50 tiles can be put on at 
once. The building trade is 
responding to the appeal for 
speed by mass-production and 
standardisation. War factories, 
hostels, huts, and homes are 
being mass-produced, A direc¬ 
tor of standardisation has been 
appointed at the Office of Works, 
and thousands ’of tons of steel 
. have been saved by making nuts 
and bolts with smaller heads. 

' © 

FROM THE POSTBAG 

Heard in a Yorkshire hits : 
W/E’vK.had to drop most of our 
pappers while the war’s on, 
but our young George runs a 
few errands now and then and 
gets enoo to buy the Children's 
Newspapper. 

© • 

The Second-Hand 
Soldier 

guRELY.it would be well to put 
an end to the sale of second¬ 
hand uniforms to civilians. An 
enterprising reporter, making 
inquiries, found that anyone can 
buy an officer’s uniform, and 
that this has been done not 
infrequently is proved by cases 
of impudent masquerading by 
men wanting to boast. The re¬ 
porter was offered a colonel’s 
outfit with two jackets for £3 10s, 
© 

The Keys of Berlin 

From a Russian newspaper : 
jpussiAN troops occupied Berlin 
on October 9, 1760, Let 
Hitler and his over-zealous gang 
remember this ! The keys to the 
city of Berlin are still in one of 
our museums. 

© 

; JUST AN IDEA 

A thankful heart is not only 
the greatest virtue , said Cicero; it is 
the parent of all the other virtues . 


The Emperor’s Cup 

Comic time ago, when a number 
of valuable articles belong¬ 
ing to the Eniperor Haile Selassie 
were put up for sale, a Hull 
solicitor bought a beautiful silver 
cup, resolving that should the 
Emperor regain his throne the 
cup should be packed up and 
despatched to Addis Ababa, 
The treasure is now on the way, 
and it is hoped will be safely 
delivered at the royal palace. 

© 

Apology For the 
German Race 

Qnk of Germany’s greatest 
authors, Stefan Zweig, now 
an exile in America, was cheered 
loud and long when he spoke 
at the inaugural dinher of the 
European Pen in America in 
New York the other night. 

Wc writers of the German 
language, he gaid, feel a secret 
and tormenting shame, because ' 
these decrees of oppression are 
conceived and drafted in the 
German language, the language 
in which we write and think. 

Though wc are no longer con¬ 
sidered Germans b5^ the Germans, 
he went on, I feel it my duty 
publicly to ask forgiveness of each 
of you for everything which today 
is inflicted on your peoples in the 
name of the German spirit . 

© 

HOW LONG? 

W/e find it exceedingly strange 
that, with nearly two years 
of the war behind,us, the diver¬ 
sion of material, food, and 
labour for racing is .still per¬ 
mitted. 

In view of the unprecedented 
drain the war is making on our 
resources, it seems lamentable 
that roads should be crowded 
with cars on the way t to race- 
■ courses, and that all the para¬ 
phernalia of the sport and its 
variegated attendants should be 
flaunted in dark days when the' 
Government is everywhere else 
preaching economy; The* other 
day we were treated to the 
spectacle of a procession of cars 
competing for the use of the 
road with an army unit on the 
march ! 

How long, O Prime Minister, 
how long ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


T'he personal touch in broad¬ 
casting always catches the 
ear, i t is said. Especi all y when 
the. broadcaster speaks with a 
punch. 

‘0 . 

pHERE is no money ■ ; ' 
' in books. Except 
cheque b'ooks. 


M arching choco¬ 

late may be 
issued to the troops. 
If the weather is hot 
it will run, 

0 

pJNE Sundays see 
thousands of - 



Peter 
Puck 
Wants 
to Know 


Pavement tables have ap¬ 
peared outside some 
London teasliops. To remind 
customers that appetites must 
be curbed ? 

H 

Q 0 EBBELS is having 
a special house 
built . . When Hitler 
loses the war he will 
be put out. 

' o; 

A business man 
says a rt i s t s d raw 
him liju? a magnet. 
Perhaps he looks like 
one. 

0 


Londoners at Kew , { m mn who hadn > t Jr is a mistake to say 
And thousands of , , , » that selfish people 

Londoners sec fine , never give anything, 

Sundays there, ^ s " oes tned ,eather They give orderL A 


Youth of the World, 
Build Well 

Vouth of today, to you we pass 
the task, 

High-hearted, worthy, young 
and strong and free ; 

Eor Life’s tomorrow this from 
you we ask, 

Buikbstraiglit and true the new 
world that shall be. 

guiLD happy homes in dwellings 
- fair and sound, 

Let them be lovely whether great 
or small-— 

Where love shall reign and loyal 
, hearts be found, 

Hallowed by Him who is the 
Guest of all. 

Duild ye for learning places of 
deli glit. 

Open to all, where highest wis¬ 
dom rules: * , 

Let Life be wakened, purpose 
set aright, 

Knowledge and vision given in 
your schools. 

guiLD pride in. labour, each one 
in, his place, 

Workers together that the world 
fnight live ;, 

None without.use or gift, none 
counted base 

Save idlers, who would take and 


guiLD health and strength in 
.sunshine, air, and play— 
Joy in the game, hard striving, 
zest unfeigned. 

Winuiilg or losing, let good 
humour stay, ^ 

Self-mastery and discipline be 
gained. 

guiLD up the good and beautiful 
and true. 

Let art uplift and living music 
thrill; 

Word magic stir the soul to 
rapture new, 

Great thoughts inspire the mind 
and guide the will. 

guiLD for the needy love’s pro¬ 
tecting care, 

For all who to life's sufferers 
belong, 

That in their need and weakness 
they may share 

The sympathy and healing of the 
strong. 

guiLD without barriers, for the 
, world is one,' '• ’ ‘ 

In unity alone the best can be ; * 
Let days of bitterness and fear 
be gone, - • : 

And fellowship extend o’er land 
and sea. 

guiLD worthy temples,- lovely 
as ye can, 

Wherein to worship God and 
seek His face; 

There let the spirit, noblest part 
• of man, ,.. ; 

Bei quickened, moved, inspired, 
and filled with grace. .• . 

Y^t build His shrine in every 
human heart, 

Let Him be. with you, sharing 
' all'the day, ■ * . . 

Your guide and keeper as you 
play your part, 

The gracious Friend and Com¬ 
rade of the way. 

Qo shall it be His world that ye 
shall build. 

Where He shall reign, and life 
be full and free ; 

A .finer earth, with a new glory 
filled. 

Youth of Today, lift up your 
eyes and see \ Tom birkett 



Air Scouts of the St Paul’s 
School Troop, now in Berkshire 

A Miner’s Wonderful Walk 

Equal to Round the World by Day and Night 


Dear Editor, My family 
are regular readers of the C N 
since it was first published, 
and some years ago a group 
of miners/ walking along a 
mountain path from a Welsh 
colliery, were ' discussing a 
record given in the CN of an 
Australian fanner who had for 
a number of years travelled on : 
horseback twice.*1 week to the 
nearest town to collect and 
post his mail. By so doing he 
had ridden a distance equal to 
once round the earth. • 

The discussion awakened, in 
my mind the startling truth 
that by going to my work at 
the pit and home again for a 
number of years I should very, 
soon have walked ..a distance 
equal to twice round the earth. 

Having now completed the 
distance, the following facts 


and figures may interest you 
and prove my record. 

From my home to the pit 
is 2 \ miles uphill. I work after¬ 
noons and walk home by night. 
I walked 5 miles, in a day, 30 
miles in a. week, 1 1500 miles in 
a year of 50 weeks, 49,506 miles 
in 33 years, so walking uphill 
a distance equal to round the 
earth once, and by night round 
the earth once. 

As a lover of the changing 
seasons I have discovered much 
beauty' by ‘ day and night 
during my journeys, . which 
otherwise would have been 
monotonous. 

If you think my record 
worthy of publication -at any 
Time, I. would be pleased to .see 
it in our truthful, interesting, 
and inimitable C N/ 

• James David Haycock 


gOMERFORD II ALL CAMP ScitOOL 
at Corigleton is a grand place, 
apparently the perfect answer 
to every boy’s prayer of what a 
school should be.' 


The Boys of Congleton Camp 

their own punishments. Among. 
their amusements' is their now 
famous 'puppet theatre,, for 
which they make . their own 
puppets, adapt or compose plays, 
and prepare their owii music. 

When, local farmers called 
for labour for crop-picking the 
'boys gathered the crops and 
earned £2oo t which -was put 
to their account to help to pay 
for their studies. 


The buildings are of. wood, 
built on' Canadian shack lines. 
The boys run their own school, 
organise their own duties, keep 
order in their dormitories, run 
their own sports, devise, their 
own amusements, and impose 
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s Newspaper , 

Our Cricket Match 

By the Country Lad 

should like to have had and the village children, less 

. C. B. Fry with us at last restrained, yell ” Good old Bert f 
Saturday’s cricket match to‘see Do it again, Bert 1 ” Even the 
ow our lads carried on the old Admiral and the fparson, 
pint of the game. We could sitting by one another on the 
,, ave . given him'a seat in our pavilion wooden chairs, exchange 
avilion, getting rather rickety a congratulatory smile, 
ow, yet showing* traces of the All afternoon till the shadows 
aint of better days. Some lengthen the game goes on 
tcendiary bombs have scarred with never a dull moment. 

4 ir cricket green, and.though The batsmen come and go, the 
,iey have been ironed put the wickets fall. . The bat .beats the 
itch rather favours the bowlers, ball, and the ball, which has a 
id the grass is a trifle long in wicked ,tendency to bump and ' 
ic outfield. . ' shoot on our wicket, beats the 

But the scene that frames the bat. The ball * on the whole 
mljt turf is still a bit of Old has the best of it, but everyone 
: ,hgland. Still the. chimes from takes his runs without undue 
fie church tower tell the hours pride or his downfall with a good- 
f play. Still the old farmhands tempered grin.. Happy is he who 
it, on the benches on the far ] ias his'smack before the rattle 
•le of the green ; and behind* <yf his stumps behind him tells - 
tem a sprinkling of pony carts him he is out.. ' 

■rives to stay for a while, and , 

i pack of children ebbs and Last Man In ’ 

>ws about the pavilion, with A1 j are satisfied, all arc ap- . 
fringe .of perambulators and pi aiu ]cd—old Nash, who in spite 
L ? ncs * of the stiff leg he* got in the 

Though' the match between Retreat from . Mons - can still 
1 ir village* and our neighbours keep .'a stiffer. straight bat; or 
yond the hill is an annual white-haired Mr Cooper, the , 
ent, both elevens are much tricky slow bowler, who gets 
:luccd, and the teams look most of the wickets ; as well as 
tlier unfamiliar/though we “Young Alfred” and 1 " Our 
- iow tliem every one. Bert,” ' who have their life’s 

- innings before them. 

Cricketers in Khaki You would not expect to hear 

There are the lads below mill- all the ups and downs we had, 
r.y age,- and oldsters who did a but you must know of the last 
an’s part on the fields of thrilling moment of the match. 

; landers, and the ^policeman The other side (not ours) were 
ho has a day off, In spite- of ill. It was one minute to seven, 

: bsentees the match is played with their last man in ; and they 
,vith all proper form and cir- wanted two runs to win and one 
«;uinstance, with newly-washed to tie. The good bat at one 
fannels, and regulation white end . had the bowling—and had - 
: jats for the umpires., -his eye in. Old McCaskie tossed 

But among the players, two him up a ball to hit. He smacked 
: the first innings batsmen are ^ good and high and proper. 

khaki, rather hot to play in, A boundary.seemed sure. But 
it not too hot for them. They ^ ur Ernie ” in the long field 
e two of the lads of our village started to run as 'the ball soared. 

:■ > me for weekend leqve, and He ran and ran, his hand went 
iey quit themselves like men. up, and he caught it! On- the 
7 hen one of them clouts a loose boundary ! Our side had won by 
■all over the rickety old pavilion a single run. 

.ie welkin rings. ” That’s old . • And I don’t’know which side 
Boxall’s lad,’’ say the gnarled % dice red and laughed the most, 

'd ploughmen to one another ; the winners or the losers. It’s 
lje’11 give it to they Nazis ” ; all in the game. ; . 

Dust of the Libyan Desert 

( ApD storms and dust storms of case measured by our friend was 

Libya have been so often in of a storm lasting two hours 
iCt hews reaching »us in the which deposited a ton an acre in 
d mm uniques from Cairo Head- an hour. The cause of these 
Quarters that wc must have heavy falls is, firstly, the great . 
pondered if this year they have drought. Nothing green is .to be 
ome oiteher than usual. seen anywhere except .where 

They have ; for this has been watered.' 'The secondary cause, 
x , spring and summer of drought, both direct and’ indirect, is the - • 
^ letter from a friend who has war. . . 

vork to do oil the Egyptian The digging of hundreds of 
(orders of the'desert tells us that miles of dispersed desert camps ; 
hese dust storms occur between the pulverising . of the t desert 
’anuary and May every five crust where mechanisecLvehicles 
lays or so on the average. The run everywhere and anywhere ; 

■ *ery line dust penetrates every- the grubbing-up for fuel of the • 
where. A closed room will pro- desert ' scrub by the desert 
vide 14 pounds of fine dust after nomads displaced from their 
1 day’s blow. In a heavy wind usual jiautits ; and overgrazing 
;he air is black or deep red, and of green stretches. All these 
visibility is nil. If you go out in contribute to the supply'of satid ; 
t you are as completely lost in and dust for the storms. When 
wo minutes as in a London all the strife is over a long-term 
Jlackout, policy of planting shrubs and 

: llie oldest Bedouins have had trees as screens will help the poor 
“ O. experiences comparable., to desert people, whose villages will 
hese of today. The extremest otherwise become uninhabitable. 
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And God Sends 
Love to You 

y^novk the edge of dark appear 
the lances of the sun ; 
Along the mountain ridges clear 
his rosy heralds nth ; 

The vapours down the valley go, 
Like broken' armies, dark and 



The Thing That is Greater Than All 


low. \ 

Look up, my heart, from every 
hill 

In folds of rose and daffodil 
The sunrise banners flow. 

Oh, fly away 011 silent wing, ye 
boding owls of night! 

Oh, welcome, little birds that 
. sing the coming-in of light! 
For new, and new, and ever new, 
The golden bud within the blue ; 
■And every morning seems to say : 
“ There's something happy on 
.the way, 

And God sends love to you ! ” 

A song sung by Naaman’s iittle 
maid in Henry Van Dyke’s 
play The House of Rimmon 

The Equal Rights of Man 

'T’iik equal .rights of all men to the 
**• use of land is as clear as their* 
equal right to breathe the air ; it is 
a right proclaimed by the fact of 
t,hcir existence. For we cannot 
suppose that some men have a right 
to be in this world, and others no 
dght. Henry George 


J^/Jauius, almost without draw¬ 
ing breath, went on in a 
burst of enthusiasm*: 

Let us be. just, my friends ! 
To be the Empire of such an 
Emperor, what , a destiny for a 
nation, when that nation was 
France, and her genius was 
added to his ! To rise and rule, 
to march in triumph,. with the 
capitals of the world for halting- 
places and kings for rgrenadiers, 
to dethrone dynasties, to change 
the map of Europe by a charge, 
to feel that your hand was on 
the sword-hilt of God, to follow 
. a leader who was Hannibal, 
.Caesar, Charlemagne, in one, a 
man who could dazzle you every 
morning with fresh victories, 
wake 3^011 by the guns of the 
lnvalides, fling great names into 

One With the Essence 

W/iiat though thy name by no 
^ sad lips be 'spoken, 

And no fond heart shall keep thy 
memory green ? 


gulfs of light, names that will 
shine for ever, Marengo, Areola, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram ! To 
set constellations of glory blazing 
in the skies of history, to make 
the French Empire the peer of 
the Roman, to be the greatest 
nation and give birth to the 
greatest arm)q t to send . Out the 
legions over the earth as a 
mountain sends forth its eagles, 
to triumph, to dominate, to 
threaten, to be the one nation in 
Europe crowned and haloed 
with glory, to sound a flourish 
across the centuries, to conquer, 
the world twice over, by conquest 
and by charm—it was stupen¬ 
dous, sublime 1 What could be 
greater ? 

To be free, said Combfcrre. 

Victor Hugo in Les Miserabies 

of the Boundless World 

The uncreated Source of toil and 
passion, 

Through everlasting change abides 
the same. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
PRAYER FOR US ALL 

Tksus, He loves one and all, 

^ Jesus, He loves children 
small, 

Their souls are waiting round 
His feet. 

On high before His mercy scat. ‘ 
While He wandered here below 
Children small to Him did go. 

At His. feet they knelt and 
prayed, 

On their heads His hands Fie laid. 
Came a Spirit on them then. 
Better than of mighty men, 

A Spirit faithful, pure, and mild, 

A Spirit fit for king or. child. 

Oh ! that Spirit give to me, 

Jesu, Lord, where’er I be. 

A Little Rebellion Now & Then 

T hold it that a little rebellion 
* now and then is .a good thing, 
and as necessary in the political 
•world as storms in the physical. 

* Thomas Jefferson 

SOLE JUDGE 

^ man’s conscience is his sole. 

■ tribunal, and he should care 
no more for that phantom 
Opinion than he should fear 
meeting a ghost if he crosses 
-the churchyard at dark. 

Lord Lytton 

The Music of Creation 

r JpiiERE is Music in. all Creation, 
If we have but ears to hear. 
Its notes.are found in sight, and 
sound. 

Its harmonies in all abound, 
They swell; in - chorus circling 
round, / ; 

Their theme is, God is here. 

' . T. Howard Oakley 

THIS KINDLY EARTH 

IT is this earth .that, like a kind 
. mother, receives us at our birth . 
.and sustains us \vhen born ; it is 
this alone, of .all the elements 
around us, that is never found an 
enemy, of man. ^ Pliny the Roman 

The Things That Made Him Glow 

Party politics leave me cold. 

But the countryside of 
England and the literature of 
Europe make me glow. 

George Wyndhani 


Thou 3m t shalt leave thine own 
enduring token, 

For earth is not as‘though thou 
ne’er hadst been. 

See 3'oit liroad current, hasting to 
the ocean, 

Its ripples glorious in the western’ 
. ’red : 

Each wavelet passes, trackless; 
yet its motion 

Has changed for evermore the river 
bed. 

Ah, wherefore weep, although the 
form and fashion 

Of what thou scemcst fades like 
sunset flame ? 

GOD'S PLOUGH 

'JhiK frost is God's plough, 

\ which He drives through 
every inch of ground in the 
world, opening each clod, and 
pulverising the whole. 

. Thomas Fuller 


Yes, a thou shalt die; but these 
almighty forces, 

That meet to^ form thee, live for 
evermore ; 

They hold the sun in their eternal 
courses, 

And shape the tiny sand-grains on 
(he shore. 

Be calmly glad, thine own true 
kindred seeing , ' 1 
In lire and storm, in flowers witli 
dew' impcarlcd ; 

Rejoice in thine imperishable being, 
One with the essence of the bound¬ 
less world. Constance C. W. Naden 

Freedom’s Foundation-Stone 

Jx is impossible to enslave, 
mentalty or socially, a Biblc- 
rcading people. The principles 
of the Bible are the groundwork 
of human freedom. 

Horace Greeley 
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Lumberjack’s Axe is Ringing 
in the His of Scotland 

T in? axes of Canadian lumberjacks are ringing in the forests of 
the Highlands of Scotland, while the songs of their English 
and French-speaking wiclders are resounding in their camps. 
Thousands of these vigorous • or railway, where they are trans- 


men of the great Dominion arc 
hard at work cutting down 
Scots pine and . Douglas fir, 
beech, larch, and British oak, 
sawing them into logs and planks 
in mills which they have them¬ 
selves constructed in the ready 
way they have in their homeland 
across the Atlantic. 

Many of them came to this 
country already trained as sol¬ 
diers, but have been drafted into 
forestry companies under the 
command of Brigadier J. B. 


ferred to lorry, or truck, which 
takes them to a saw-mill. 

Each forestry company lias its 
own mill with a pond in which 
the logs are washed before being 
placed on the mechanical con¬ 
veyor which brings them to the 
whirring' saw and other cutting, 
tools, most., of the power for 
driving the machinery being 
provided by a diesel engine. 

Pit-props and telegraph poles, 
planks for huts and other build¬ 
ings, are rapidly turned out, 


White, who has’organised them while nothing is wasted. For the 
as Home Guards to supplement bits and pieces are set aside for 
the gliillies and stalkers in these firewood, and the satvdust is used 
sparsely-peopled districts. Un- . to fill' sandbags for protection 
happy landings would result for against bomb-splinters. # 
any Nazi parachutists who tried How Burns would have rc- 
to invade our island where-these joiccd in this busy, scene and the 
doughty warriors are stationed, comradeship of - these workers, 
They work with a will, a small. doubtless often singing his songs 
gang being able to fell 40 good today in his native haunts, for 
trees in a day. They trim off the many Canadians boast Scpttish 
branches on the spot and hoist blood and must be thrilled ,t° 
the great trunks', on. to .two- be doing such magnificent work 
wheeled tractors called sulkies for in the countryside of their 
conveyance to the nearest road ancestors. 

Three Airmen at Sea 


^ VERY queer-looking craft 
nosed its way precariously 
through the Atlantic towards the 
coast of Africa not long ago. 

It was a Walrus amphibian 
aircraft scudding along before 
the . wind with sails made of 
parachutes. The crew were three 
young airmen who had* been 
forced down at sea when they lost 
their cruiser while out on patrol. 

When their petrol supply gave 
out they knew that the coast of 
Africa lay about too miles east, 
but the difficulty was how to 
get there. Then they got the 
bright idea of rigging up their 
parachutes as sails 1 Off they 
sped eastward. They sighted 


land the next day, but an ill 
wind , started blowing them off 
their course, and the only thing 
to do was to abandon their 
machine and take to the rubber 
dinghy. It was a tight squeeze 
with three, men, emergency flying 
rations, an axe, and floorboards 
from the plane, which they used 
as paddles. For two days they 
drifted about until the dinghy 
began to lose buoyancy. 

Things were beginning to look 
very black, for they were up to. 
the knees in .water, when they 
were rescued in the nick of time 
by 1 a native fishing boat and 
taken to Freetown, capital of 
Sierra Leone. 





An Iceland Outpost 

A British soldier on guard near a hot spring in Iceland, the 
North Atlantic island which was occupied by our forces 
when the Nazis took over Denmark. United States forces 
have now arrived and will eventually replace the ^ritish. 


The London Game 
in a School 
Over the Water 

Visitors to the Frank Begley. 
School at Windsor, . Ontario, 
knocked respectfully at a door 
marked Number Ten Downing 
Street not long ago. % 

There are 25 classes in this 
school, and for six weeks 900 
pupils studied historic London 
in a new way! Each class became 
a part of London—a park”, a 
square, a borough, or a building. 
The , -corridors became streets. 
Kensington Gardens was the 
fifst park chosen, for all the 
children knew of it from Peter 
Pan. Then came Hyde. Park 
and Kfew Gardens, and the tiny 
tots sang : 

Come down to Kew in Lilac 
time , , 

It isn’t far front London. 

One of the older classes took 
Madame Tussaud's and studied 
the costumes and armour of 
famous people. Others chose • 
St Paul’s, Westminster Abbey,' 
arid the Houses of Parliament. 
All knew of the Tower from 
the Yeomen of the Guard. The 
Music Room was labelled the 
lloyal Academy of Music, aval 
the Art Room became the 
National Gallery. The Children 
were thrilled to go up the Mall 
with Christopher Robin to sing : 

They're changing guard' at 
Buckingham Palace , 

Christopher. Robin went doivn 
with A lice. 

The school theatre went back 
to Shakespeare.and reconstructed 
the Globe Theatre. The Nature 
Room became' Covent Garden. 

Billingsgate Market 

One of the most interesting of 
all the rooms was presided over 
by a huge paper fish ; it was 
Billingsgate, and here the young¬ 
sters learned all about the fishing 
industry, and had great, fun 
building a model fish market. 

The whole school has now 
become wrapped up in London. 
The street names particularly 
delighted them, for the5' seemed 
old, rich, and mellow. They saug 
of Clieapside : 

Things, are cheap oh this side , 

Things are dear on that . 

I shall shop on the Cheapside 

When I buy my holiday hat. 

And now, when Big Ben is 
heard every night, the chimes 
awake in the children a passionate 
pride in the thought that they 
belong to London in a sort of way. 


88 Times Across and 
round a Continent 

Australia's 20th-Century Explorer 


Australia, has lost her 20th- 
century explorer, Francis 
Birtles, the latest of the long 
line of brave men who have 
opened up the interior of the vast 
continent. 

It has been a long, long trail, 
during .which men have died of 
thirst, and perished of heat or at 
the hands of savages, and among 
its heroes have been such men as 
Burke and Wills, Edward John 
Eyre, John Forrest, and Ludwig 
Leichhardt, the heroic German 
whose fate no man knows. 

John Forrest lived to go in a 
train over the track he made on 
foot, and Francis Birtles lived 
to see Australia taking her place 
among the great nations in spite 
of.her vast uninhabitable spaces. 
He has just died at 58, so that 
he was only in his teens when 
this century began. He covered 
half a million miles in 0polling 


rip the Outback lands where the 
-pioneers struggle so heroically 
to wring prosperity from' a 
reluctant earth. He went 88 
times round Australia or across 
it, and twice cycled round it in 
1907 and 1910. ITe pioneered 
the motor road from Fremantle 
on the west to Sydney .-on the 
east, and two years later he 
pioneered the motor road from 
south to north, from Adelaide to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, through 
the great central waste of the 
' continent. • 

Nor were. his explorations 
* confined' to his own continent,- 
though as a Melbourne man he 
gave most of his life to Australia. 
Actually he was the first mail to 
travel by motor-car from Cal¬ 
cutta to Rangoon, and when he 
found no road he followed the 
pony tracks, cutting his way 
through the jungle. 


A Fine Thing Done at 
Port Elizabeth 


J-Jitler\s bombs have destroyed 
many of the slum areas of our 
great cities. Where destruction 
has not been final the state of 
the houses is such that demolition 
must follow! 

While the demolition gangs 
arc at work on these areas, 
making them ready for a new 
arid better city; it is r interesting 
to read of slum clearance in a 
land not associated with slums 
and still far away from bombs. 

Since. 1902 Port Elizabeth in 
South Africa has had an in¬ 
sanitary township on its borders. 
It grew up following an outbreak 
of plague, when the inhabitants 
of the city’s native location were 
driven out to live in shacks and 
iron huts. Eventually there 
were 22,000 people living in 
these insanitary hovels, 
r Over 7000 of the hovels were 
declared by the Medical Officer 
of Health as unfit for human 
habitation, and five years ago 
the City Council decided 1 to 
wipe out the place and build 
three new townships—one for 
Europeans, one for coloured folk, 
and one for Natives. The houses 
are planned to include two to 
three rooms and three to lour 


rooms, and arc built of brick 
with wooden floors, electric light, 
and modern sanitation; 

The Bantu people especially 
have responded well to the new 
conditions.. . Dragged from in-. 
sanitary surroundings, they ap : 
prcciatc the clean home with the 
wood stove, their own: clothes¬ 
line, 1 and a hedge round; the. 
garden. They pay from 14s .to 
16s a month, with is 6d extra . 
for-electric light. Eight shillings 
of the rent goes to help to pay 
for unlimited water supply, and a 
shilling for medical and nursing' 
services. The townships have 
good roads, streets planted with 
trees, and a children's play¬ 
ground for every twelve houses. 

Financially, they appear to 
be a good investment for Port 
Elizabeth, and over a period 
of forty years, will be worth 
^1,500,000. No .compensation 
was paid to any slum landlord, 
because it was found that by 
extortionate rents they had made 
their capital over and over 
again. They were simply ordered 
to p\ill down, the shacks, and 
have been left with the plot 6f 
ground— : a fair way - of dealing 
with slum landlords.' 


A King’s Legacy in the Harvest Field 

KIot yet have we forgotten our surprise gift for the royal family are made from it, and it is also used 
1 ' good King George the Fifth "hen they next came to spend for tlietoyal notepaper. 
and all his faithful service to Christmas at their country home— Now this industry is growing 
his people sheets, tablecloths, furnishings, and i, y leaps and bounds, and we 

B„t how many of us realise drc ? s . ‘"trials, all made from the hear o£ f armcrs who siow'flax 

*.»■?>*?;* *•». 

farms' at Sandringham? At sowing, and the results were so good When 'this ccntury^c^an At’is 
an exhibition at the Science that it was decided to' establish a • ■ , . - , - , ■ • ■ » “ 

Museum one of the organisers ‘ factory for dealing with the produce expected, that about 4 0,000 acres 
asked the King if lie would like on the spot instead of baling the crop Jj l c tlus^ yeai to be put under 
to grow some flax on his and sending it to Ireland. Seventy ; flax in ling:land ■ and- Males, as 
Sandringham Estate, and what acres were eased from,the long well as 100,000 apres m Northern 
, i barns and buildings erected, and Ireland; and the industry is 

‘‘nbln L f\Z scientists engagedtosthdy the test likely, to be a profitable one, 

the Noifolk \olumc ol the processes of treatment. As a result S e e in«- that the nrice is hiedr 

King’s England : : Line wonderful machinery has been "T°that in duce t mo i 

The king was so interested in the invented which does away with the 1 1 . , . x,mc u 

idea that a crop was sown in 1931, arduous handwork that lias wearied ™ C , d 00 * 0 ® 0 acI< j* s _ supply 

and , its produce was taken to men and women since the beginning ™e demand l° r ikix in this 

Northern Ireland,, where it was of civilisation. The seed extracted country. Such good results have 
distributed among linen maim- is of high-quality, and the linen is come from a wise word to a 
fa'cturers. They had a delightful excellent, so that the royal shirts wise king. 
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Little Man, What 
About the World? 

It Has Enough For All 


Boy. As the worjd is so big, 
isn’t it rather surprising that 
people should quarrel so much 
about it ? ' 

Man, Our world seemed big to 
the ancients, but science lias 
measured it and found it so small 
that it is well within the compass 
of man’s educated mind. 

Boy. I know that it is a ball 
only 8ooo miles thick, but isn't the 
surface very groat ? - 

Man. Alas, no> The entire area 
is 196 million square miles, but M° 
millions arc water, leaving only 56 
million square'miles of land. 

Boy. But that seems a great deal. 

Man. Unfortunately, much of it 
is not fertile. There are the deserts 
made by intense heat and the de¬ 
serts made by intense' cold ; these 
cover 22 million square ' miles, 
leaving all mankind with only about 
34 million square miles of land. 
From these, again, half consists of 
mountain, marsh, and other very 
poor areas, so that we have mainly 
. to rely upon some 17 million square 
miles of good cultivable land. 
That, you see, is less than a twelfth 
of tlie surface of our little globe. 

Boy. Now I begin to see why 
ill ere are quarrels over territory. 

Man. But the quarrels need not 
be, for man is a little animal, if his 
mind is big. The truth is that all 
men are tiny creatures,’ but that -a 
few of them have been clever 
enough to show us how to do 
wonderful tilings which would solve 
all our problems. 

Boy. Then why don't wc solve 
them ? 

Man. Because more than clever¬ 
nesses needed to bring men to see 
how necessary it is to agree to do 
the clover things necessary. There 
lingers in the minds of men the, 
great trouble we spoke of before— 
that there is not enough to go 
round, so that wc must struggle, 
man against- man, family against 
family,, .nation against nation, to 
win out of scarcity as much as pos¬ 
sible for the man, the family, the 
nation. The small size of the useful, 
world is at the back of it all, and 
the background of strife can only be 
banished from our minds by adding 
1mman concord to human cleverness. 

Cleverness alone will not serve us, 
for it is only too possible for a 
clever man to call upon his.fellows 


at the expense of others, forgetful 
of the fact that a small fraction 
of the energy expended in strife, 
if applied, to the world's resources, 
would make our little world in¬ 
creasingly fruitful. Kurope, by far 
the finest part of the world, has 
been for centuries ton! and laid 
waste by attempts to dominate 
which have created enduring 
poverty for most of its people. 

Boy. I suppose we are like 'the 
birds. In our garden I saw two 
cock blackbirds fighting each other 
until one was lamed. 

Man. Yes,, so ingrained in thg 
bird's intelligence is the Tear of 
want that it sometimes fights for 
food unnecessarily. In a big aviary, 
with far more food than is needed, a 
bird will often drive another away. 
That is a picture which matches the 
struggles of men and nations. Our 
animal nature too often overwhelms 
common sense and good feelings. 

Boy. How are wc to sum it 
all up i 

Man. Let me try. Our world is 
small and is thp home, of two 
thousand million men, women, and 
chiIdren, who h avc sore n ecd to 
make the best of it. As tilings arc, 
most of them live in great poverty. 
By using known inventions the 
world’s people could win general 
comfort f.or all; but they .are frus¬ 
trated in their work because they 
do not realise that, unless they help 
each other, they must remain poor 
in a sin all world. That is what wc 
may call the material argument for 
peace and concord, and it is con¬ 
clusive. . Well we might say to the 
human race, “ Little creatures in a 
little world, rise above your animal 
stature and join, heart and mind; 
to work good for each other and 
for all." 

Wayside Grass 

The acute shortage of fodder adds 
weight to the suggestion that 
District Councils would do well 
to utilise the grass along roadsides. 
It is usually cut and always wasted. 
Why not collect it at central points 
and. make silage of it ? Grass is 
abundant this year. The same* 
saving might be made from London 
and other parks. 

Silage is made either by storing 
the grass in a receptacle called a 
silo or*by piling it up and covering 
it with earth. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


BINGO 

A FARMER'S dog leaped over 
the stile, 

His name was little Bingo ; 
There was B with an I, I with 
an N, 

vN with a G, G with an O, 

There was B r I, N, G, O, 

And his name was little.Bingo. 

Tho Little Tree That 
Was Crooked 

I n a certain wood all the 
trees were Tine and tall 
and straight, except one little 




■xx'y:: : : . 




taunt it and tell it that it 
would very soon be chopped 
down. 

One day the owner of the 
wood, who was building a 
house, sent a man to chop 
down all the trees that would 
be suitable for making doors 
ami windows and floors. The 
man came, and in. turn 
chopped * down every one 
except the little crooked.tree. 

lie laughs best who laughs 
last . .. ' - ■ 

Is This Your Name ? 

. The following letters when 
rearranged will spell the 
name of a girl. NEAD. vuppi 


‘sapling that was very crooked 
and did not seem to grow very 
fast. The other trees used to 


TffAtllKR, who beefiest 
* The stars in Thy cave, 
, Me, too , Thy little one.*, 
Childish in prayer, 

Keep, as Thou heefiest, 

The soft night through, 

Thy long white lilies 
Asleep in Thy dew. ' 


Rainbow Gold Bible Tales From the 

Battlefields 

1. NAAMAN'S LITTLE MAID 


A . dream of the ancient 
alchemists has been realised. 
Mercury has been transmuted 
into gold by the modern al¬ 
chemists of Harvard, University, 
who bombard, atoms of the 
elements with fragments of other 
atoms flying at 60,000 miles a 
second. Mercury, when attacked 
by these billions of invisible 
bullets, slowly turns a small part 
of itself jnto gold. 

• So little gold is produced in 
this way that it can.be detected 
only by indirect means, and 
when, with the utmost difficulty, 
it is collected and examined it 
turns out to be a kind of gold 
that could., never be minted; 
because it decays and presently 
vanishes ‘‘ like snow upon the 
desert’s dusty face." It is. like 
raditmi, which loses half of itself 
in 2000 years; but this rainbow 
gold disappears with far greater 
rapidity. * One form of it loses 
half of itself in 48 hours, and 
continues this vanishing,, trick 
till all is gone in *a few days. 
Other forms last a little longer, 
but it is clear that tho Harvard 
alchemists have added nothing 
to wealth—except to their wealth 
of knowledge. 

Germany’s Iron 


The ivar has found its way into 
Bible lands, and many of the 
stories so familiar to us come 
from the battlefields notv in the 
neivs. This is one of,them. 

I^ow, Naaman, captain of the 
host of tlie' king of Syria, was 
a great man with his master, and 
honourable, because by him the 
Lord had given deliverance unto 


Burglars and 
making hay in 
the use of iron 
manufacture of 


mice must be 
Germany since 
or steel in the 
door-keys and 


mouse traps was banned there, 
Ovfer a thousand uses of iron 
have been forbidden, and on the 
list are frying pans, electric 
razors, and vacuum cleaners. 

In France farmers are per¬ 
turbed over a shortage of horse¬ 
shoe nails.. For the moment the 
Army lias saved the day by hand¬ 
ing over 600 tons of horseshoe 
iron, but when that is used up the 
horses may have to go shoeless. 

It is sad to hear that many of 
the fine poplars ^ind plane trees 
on the French highroads are 
now being made into charcoal, - 



N NAAMAN’S LITTLE MAID 

Reproduced from The Loveliest Stories ip the World, arranged 
hy Arthur Alee (published by liodder and Stoughton). 

Syria; he was also a mighty man 
in valour. But he was a leper. 

. The Syrians had gone out by 
companies, and had brought 
away captive out of the land of 
Israel a little maid; and she 
waited oh Naaman's wile. 


Late News in the Paper House 


Qntc of the most extraordinary 
houses in the world must be 
on Cape Ann in Massachusetts, 
for it is made of paper. The owner 
is -Mr Elis Stenman, who- sends 
us these particulars himself. 

. All his life he has hated 
throwing away the day’s news, 
and for a long time he carried 
out experiments with preserva¬ 
tives, finally discovering a pro¬ 
cess by which lie could fold and 
roll newspapers tightly and make 
them into panels or furniture 
without damaging the newspaper 
type.- No glue or varnish was 
used. ‘ 

This ingenious man started to 
build his home nearly 20 years 
ago, and he and his family have 


lived in, the Paper House for 
three years, winter and summer. 
Now it is being run as a guest 
house. ” The roof, floors, doors, 
and window-frames arc the only 
things hot made of paper. Bor 
the walls the newspapers were 
pressed into layers, each having 
been pasted and folded, and 
when finished they consisted of 
215 thicknesses. 

For the furniture the news¬ 
papers were , made into* rolls of 
varying sizes. The handsome 
grandfather clock ,is made of 
newspapers from 48 States*; a 
bookcase; is made of newspapers 
from. 67 countries. Altogether a 
hundred thousand newspapers 
have been used in the building. 


She said unto her mistress, 
AVould God my lord were with 
the prophet in Samaria, for he 
would recover him of his leprosy. 

One went in, and told his 
lord, and the king of Syria said. 
Go, 1 will'send a letter unto the 
king of Israel ; and he departed. 

It came to pass, when tlie king 
of Israel had read the letter, that 
lie rent his clothes, 
and said, Am I God, 
to kill and to make 
alive, that this man 
doth send unto me 
to recover a man 
of liis leprosy ? 
Consider, I.’ pray 
you, and .see how he 
seeketh a quarrel 
against me. 

When Elisha 
heard that the king 
had rent his clothes, 
he sent to the king, 
saying, Wherefore 
hast thou rent thy 
clothes ? Let him 
come now to me, 
and he shall know 
that there is a pro¬ 
phet in Israel. 

So Naaman came 
with his horses and 
his chariot, and 
.stood at the door 
of the house of 
Elisha; and Elisha 
sent a messenger 
to him, saying, Go 
and wash in Jordan 
seven times, and 
thou shalt be clean.' 

But Naaman was 
wroth, and went 
away, and said, Are' not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Dam¬ 
ascus,'be tier than all the waters 
of Jsrael ? May I not wash in 
them, and be clean ? So he went 
away in a rage. 

And his servants came near, 
and spake unto him, and said, 
My,»father,. if the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thing, 1 - 
won Ides t thou not have done it ? 
How much rather, then, when he 
sni tli to thee, Wash and be clean ? 

Then went lie down, and 
dipped himself seven times in 
Jordan, and his flesh came again 
like the flesh of a little child. 


The Universal Rays 


Qf all the rays that have burst 
- on us in this Age of Rays 
none are so mysterious or un¬ 
explained as the cosmic rays, 
which are most plentiful of all. 

Professor Arthur Compton, 
the foremost authority on them, 
in his latest summary of what 
has become known- in the last 
30 years of these rays, which are 
everywhere around us and come 
towards us on every side of our 
planet from'none can positively 
say where, tells us at any rate 
what they can do and what 


they. may be. : Wc cannot feel 
them, but they .are most likely 
the cores of split-up atoms and 
are armed with' electric, charges. 
■ Some catv penetrate from one 
inch “to Seven inches of lead, 
and when They reach ; bur 
atmosphere they split up the 
atoms of air,,and scatter double 
electrons in'the explosion. These 
new rays .qro very numerous 
12 miles, high, numerous at five 
miles, and then fade out. "And 
that is nearly all we know about 
them. 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES | 

Mother! You’ll be positively 
amazed liow quickly a little. * Milk 
of Magnesia’ swecteris.a stomach 
made sour and sick - by - -too * m u cl i 
rich food. ‘Milk of Magnesia.* 
overcomes 'the sour acidity the 
moment it reaches the stomach. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 
away and in-no tune' tlie ; little one 
is as-lively as a'Cricket.- Thefi ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia •’ moves the bowels and 
relieves''the system "of the bffoiidihg 
Title and undigested food'WhicU have 
made the child ill. At the first sign 
of sickness., just give ‘'‘-Mills of 
Ma gn e si a ; ’ and ni p the attack in' 
the bud. Get ‘.Milk of Magnesia' ? 
today and have it handy. U /5 and 
2/.10 (treble quantity). Including 
J.htrchcisc. Tax. Also * Milk-/of 
A la gnes i a M irand Tablets, fid., 1 /IJ, 
2/3 and -S/FU: '(Including -Pur¬ 
chase Tax). Obtainable everywhere. 
Be quite sure it is ‘Mills of 
Magnesia.’ - 


'[Milk., of’Magnesia', it the trade mark 
Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. 


of 
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WHAT SIZE IS YOUR HAT? 

■ J)0' you always remember the 
size of your hat when you go 
to buy a new one ? 

It is more than likely that you 
do; but here is a simple method 
of finding what size is wanted in 
case you have forgotten. 

You first measure the length of 
the hat you arc wearing from hack 
to front inside; then measure the 
width inside, and add the two 
measurements. The length, we will 
say, is seven inches, and the width 
is live and three-quarters. These; 
when added together, make twclve- 
and three-quarters inches. 

Now divide by two, and you have 
six and three-eighths, which is the 
size of hat required. 

Good Turn 

^piiERE was a young fisher called 
Beales 

Who gaily vvent fishing for cels, 
But, alas ! to* his wonder, 

The eels drew him under, 

And kept him there turning cart¬ 
wheels. 


Jacko in the Way 



'J'he Jacko Family were travelling in fine style, in the dining-car of an 
express train. To his mother's annoyance, Jacko kept darting out 
into the corridor. “ Come in! " she cried for the third time. Jacko drew his 
head inside, but left his tail out—right in the path of an unfortunate waiter, 
who was hurrying along jyitli a pile of plates. The crash was terrific 1 


FRIEND OR FOE? 



’TTiie rookery is a familiar sight 
A in England, Remember, rooks 
go in flocks whereas carrion crows 
are found singly or in pairs. The 
rook certainly destroys large 
numbers of leather-jackets and 
otiier harmful insects, but it is 
also fond of grain and field crops, 
On balance the bird is beneficial, 
provided, its numbers- are kept 
down to reasonable levels. 


• THE TURNIP 

- Even the. lowly turnip has had a 
.poet' to celebrate it: This vegetable 
was the. subject of Eongfellow’s very 
‘first attempt at poetry. 

■ When he was a boy his school¬ 
master ashed the class to ivrite an 
’essay on any subject, and Long- 
'fellow could think of nothing, where- 
'upon. Mr Finney, the master, sent 
him outside to seek inspiration. 
"Young Longfellow returned shortly 
after and wrote this poem, much 
to the amusement of his schoolmaster. 

m rI : iNNEY had a turnip. 

And it "grew behind the barn, 
And it grew, and it grow, 

And the turnip did noTiarm. 

And it grew, and it grew, 

Till it could grow no taller, 

And liis daughter Lizzie took it 
And she put it in the cellar. 

There it lay, there it lay. 

Till it began to rot, 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it 
And she put it in the pot. 

And she boiled it, and she boiled it 
As long as she was able, 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it 
And she put it on the table. 

Mr Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup, 

And they ate, and they ate, 

'J ill they ate the turnip up. ■ 

EASY ONE 

y[Y third and fourth are a quarter 
of my first and second ; my 
fourth is half of them ; and my 
third is half. What am I ? 

* 6uu9tf-fiyn-9ou9<f-o<tij j 


ALL SQUARE 

T ack : Old Busybody says lie 
. believes only half he hears. 
Tom : Yes; but he hears 
twice as much as others,' 

How Carlyle Wrofe His Name 

'J'iiomas, Carlyle was born in 
1795 at Kcclcfecfyan, Dum¬ 
friesshire, the son of a stone¬ 
mason. A man with a striking 
personality, it was by the bold 
individuality of his essays and 

c 7. Ca^JU,. 

historical works that he sprang 
into a fame which has bepn lasting 
and outstanding. We remember 
him especially for his Sartor 
. Resartus and his History of the 
French Revolution. 

Nonsense 

g ing' for the garish eye, 

When moonless brandlings cling. 
Let. the ffoddering crooner cry, ’ 
And the btaddlcd sapster sing. 

For never, and never again,' 

Will the tottering beechlings play, 
For bratticed wrackcrs are. singing 
aloud; ' * ; r ' 

And the throngers croon in May. 


Vicious Circle 

]SJo ! I niust say I am not in 
favour of arresting profiteers. 
But I thought you were in favour 
of punishing them ? 

Yes; it may bo all right to 
punish them, but as a consumer 
I’m afraid they will raise their 
prices again to pay their fines. 

Sensation 



'J'iiere was a young lady of Wales 
Who wore her back hair in two 
tails ; 

And a hat on her head 

That was striped black and red, 

And studded with tenpenny nails. 


A King’s Prayer 


This treatment of the Lord’s 

Prayer is ascribed to James the First. 

Jr any be distressed and fain 
would gather * 

Some comfort, let him haste unto 
OUR FATHER. _ ~ 

For wc. of help and hope are quite 
beriven, . . . - - 

Except Thou succour us' WHO 
ART IN HEAVEN. : 

Thou showest mercy, therefore, for 
the same, ' 

Wc praise Thee, singing HAL¬ 
LOWED BE THY NAME. 

Of all our miseries cast up the sum, 

Show us Thy joys and LET THY 
KINGDOM COMIC. 

Wc mortals are, and alert from our 
birth, 

Thou constant art, THY WILL 
BE DON 1 C ON EARTH- ; 

Thou madest the earth, as well as 
planets seven, 

Thy Name be blessed here, AS 
TIS IN HEAVEN. 

Nothing have wc to use, our debts 
to pay, 

Except Thou givest us, GIVE US 
THIS DAY 

Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith 
to be fed ; 

For without Thee we want OUR 
DAILY, BREAD. 


We want, but want no faults, for 
no day passes, 

But we do sin, FORGIVE US OUR 
TRESPASSES. 

No man from sinning ever free did 

- live, 

Forgive, us. Lord, our sins, AS WE 

. FORGIVE. ; * . ■ • 

If we repent our faults Thou ne’er 
disdainst us, 

We pardon THEM THAT TRES¬ 
PASS AGAINST US. 

Forgive us that is past, a new path 
tread us, 

Direct us always in Thy. faith AND 
LEAD US 

(We, Thine own people and Thy 
chosen nation) 

Into all truth, but NOT. INTO 
TEMPTATION. 

Thou that of all good graces art 
the giver, 

Suffer us not to wander, BUT 
DELIVER 

US from the fierce assaults of 
world and devil 

And flesh; so shalt Thou free us 
FROM ALL EVIL. 

Jo these petitions let Church and 
Layman * ■ . 

With one consent of heart and 
voice say AMEN. 


CALAMITY 

*M ary a little lamb, ! 

. ‘ His fleece was black as soot, 
And into Mary’s bread and/jam 
.His' sooty foot he put. 

HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 

jyjANY words have many meanings. 

It is a good game to take a 
word* and try to write down all its 
meanings. • 

Take, for example, the word 
break. How many meanings can 
you think of? We can think of 
over a dozen. Here are a few 
of them : 

Break—to snap 
• Break—a mistake 
‘ Break—in cricket 
Break—ra rocky fissure 
Break—in billiards 
-Break—the angle of a hat's brim. 
Now see how many more you 
can write down. 

DICKENS AND THACKERAY 

It having been stated that ■there 
were no rhymes to the names of 
Dickens and Thackeray, a poet sat 
doivn and composed these verses : 

J-[is homely characters our great 
Charles Dickens 

Into real living household inmates 
quickens, 

Subtle as snakes, or innocent as 
chickens. * 

With trenchant wit, our William 
. Makepeace Thackeray 
Heaps caustic truths in anything 
but slack array, 

And in each gibe of genius wc can 
track a ray. 

Home is m&dc happier by the works 
of Dickens, ‘ . 

Of one and all, the sire, the little 

chickens, 

Also their dam, the joyous pulse he 
quickens. 

Ah ! blest relief from pages soft and 
sacchary, 

Give me the writings of that foe to 
quackery, 

The bold, the kccri-cyed, enter¬ 
taining Thackeray. 

Do Y011 Live in Monmouthshire ? 

'JYiis is the shire, or county, of 
Monmouth, which moans “ at 
the mouth of the river Monnow." 
That name is from the Welsh 
Mynwy, which means kid river, 
and probably at one time flocks of 
goats were kept there and gave their 
name to the district. 

THE SPELLING BEE 

Get someone to read this poem put 
loud to you'while you try td ivrite it 
down . Then see how many inis lakes 
in spelling you have made. 

]y[ENAGisRiies where sleuth-hounds 
caracole, 

Where jaguar phalanx and phleg¬ 
matic gnu 

Fright ptarmigan and kestrels 
cheek by jowl. 

With peewit and precocious cocka¬ 
too. 

Gaunt seneschals, in crotchety 
cockades,. 

With seine net trawl for porpoise 
in lagoons; 

While scullions gauge erratic esca¬ 
pades 

Of madrepores in water-logged 
galloons. 

Flamboyant triptychs, groined with 
gherkins green, 

In reckless fracas with coquettish 
bream. 

Ecstatic gargoyles, with grotesque 
chagrin, 

Garnish the gruesome nightmare 

of my dream. 


July 19, 1941 

Id on Parle Francois 

I Know You Not 

2t. Ceux qui me disent : Seig¬ 
neur, Seigneur! n’entreront pas 
tons dans le royaume des cieux, 
mais celui-la seul qui fait la 
volontc de mon Perc qui est dans 
les cieux. 

22. Plusieurs • me diront ,en ce 

jour-la: Seigneur, Seigneur, n’avons- 
nous pas prophdtise par ton nom ? 
n’avons-nous pas chassd des demons 
par ton nom ? et n’avons-nous pas 
fait bcaucoup de miracles par ton 
nom ? * 

23. Alors je leur dirai ouverte- 

ment: Je 11c ..vous ai jamais 

connus, retirez-vons de moi, vous 
qui commettez l’iniquite. 

' From Matthew VII 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west; and in the 
morning . Mars is 
in the south and 

Mercury,' Saturn, 
and Jupiter are low 
in the east. The 

picture shows the 
Moon as it may 

be seen at 8 o’clock on Sunday 

morning,. July. 20. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

The Heading. Reading from left to 

right and from top to bottom, these are 
the houses : Venetian palace, Red Indian 
wigwam, Russian log house, Swiss chalet, 
Peruvian adobe hut, Maori house, Papuan 
dwelling on poles, Zulu grass hut, Chinese 
house, Norwegian house, Japanese house. 
Bedouin tent, American skyscraper. 
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All the Figures 
■ Equal One 

There are several 
ways.of doing this. 
Here are three: 


35 ; 148 = 

70• 296 ‘ 

1 4 . W5 = 

2 + 9730 = 
48 , 135 
96 ’ 270 ‘ 


DANGER 

MOTHER! 

Safeguard child’s 
‘ MILK-TEETH ’ 

Those little pearly teeth you have 
watched gro^v one by one:—will 
Nature replace them with the strong, 
healthy white teeth young men and 
women need ? Mother I-— it depends 
on you 7 

Dental science now knows that to 
ensure healthy adult teeth a child's 
‘ milk-teeth ’ must be given special 
care now. Each tiny tooth must be 
guarded daily. The mouth acids that 
stain and harm the teeth must be 
neutralised. Only in this.way can 

* milk-teeth ' be kept, healthy- and 
sound to be replaced with the strong 
white, even teeth of the virile adult. 

Over twelve thousand Dentists 
agree that the scientific way to 
destroy excess mouth acid is through 
the daily use of a toothpaste contain¬ 
ing * Milk of Magnesia.' They-say if 
is the most effective antacid known. 
‘ Milk of Magnesia' instantly neutra¬ 
lises the acid in your child's mouth. 
Safeguards the delicate tooth enamel 
and the tender little pink gums. 
Keeps the tiny teeth pearl white and 
cleans as only * Milk of Magnesia' can. 

There is one dentifrice, and one 
only, that contains ‘Milk of Mag¬ 
nesia.’ Phillips' Dental Magnesia 
contains 75 % ' Milk of Magnesia.' 
Try it and you will soon learn liow 
thousands of Mothers guard their 
children's precious * milk-teeth.' 
Sold everywhere; 7 |d., 1 /Id. and 
1 /lOUl. (Including Purchase Tax.) 

* Milk of Magnesia ' is the trade 
mark of Phillips’ preparation *of 
Magnesia. Be sure. Mother, to say 
Phillips' Dental Magnesia. Children 
love the refreshing mint flavour of 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
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